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A a BALLAD OF 
AN ARTIST'S WIFE 






























By vote and party tumult thought 
To re-establish Saturn's reign. 


SA 
et. vain the war-worn nations sought 
A means of peace; and folk in vain 


Yet still the gracious stars above 
Gave audience to ancient rhymes; 

For men and women fell in love 
As deeply as in happier times. 


“Sweet wife, this heavy-hearted age 
Is nought to us; we two shall look 
To Art, and fill a perfect page 
In Life's ill-written Doomsday Book.” 


He wrought in colour; blood and brain 
Gave fire and might; and beauty grew 

And flowered with every magic stain 
His passion on the canvas threw. 
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They shunned the world and worldly ways; 


He laboured with a constant will; 
But few would look, and none would praise, 
Because of something lacking still. 


After a time her days with sighs 

And tears o’erflowed; for blighting need 
Bedimmed the lustre of her eyes, 

And there were little mouths to feed. 





“My bride shall ne’er be common-place,” 
He thought, and glanced; and glanced again; 
At length he looked her in the face; 
And lo, a woman old and plain! 


About this time the world’s heart failed— 
The lusty heart no fear could rend; 

In every land wild voices wailed, 
And prophets prophesied the end. 


“To-morrow or to-day,” he thought, 
“May be Eternity; and I 

Have neither felt nor fashioned aught 
That makes me unconcerned to die. 








“With care and counting of the cost 
My life a sterile waste has grown, 

Wherein my better dreams are lost 
Like chaff in the Sahara sown. 






































“T must escape this living tomb! 
My life shall yet be rich and free, 

And on the very stroke of Doom 
My soul at last begin to be. 


“Wife, children, duty, household fires 
For victims of the good and true! 

For me my infinite desires, 
Freedom and things untried and new! 


**J would encounter all the throng 
Of thoughts and feelings life can show, 
The sweet embrace, the stinging thong 
Of every earthly joy and woe; 


“And from the world’s impending wreck 
And out of pain and pleasure weave 
Beauty undreamt of, to bedeck 
The festival of Doomsday Eve.” 


He fled, and joined a motley throng 
That held carousal day and night; 

With love and wit, with dance and song, 
They snatched a last intense delight. 


Passion to mould an age’s art, 
Enough to keep a century sweet, 
Was in an hour consumed; each heart 
Lavished a life in every beat. 













































































Amazing beauty filled the looks 
Of sleepless women; music bore 

New wonder on its wings; and books 
Throbbed with a thought unknown before. 


The sun began to smoke and flare 
Like a spent lamp about to die; 
The dusky moon tarnished the air; 

The planets withered in the sky. 


Earth reeled and lurched upon her road; 
Tigers were cowed, and wolves grew tame; 

Seas shrank, and rivers backward flowed, 

' And mountain-ranges burst in flame. 


The artist’s wife, a soul devout, 
To all these things gave little heed; 
For though the sun was going out, 
There still were little mouths to feed. 


And there were also shrouds to stitch, 
And chares to do; with all her might, 

To feed her babes, she served the rich, 
And kept her useless tears till night. 


But by-and-by her sight grew dim; 

Her strength gave way; in desperate mood 
She laid her downto die. “Tell him,” 

She sighed, “I fed them while I could.” 
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The children met a wretched fate: 
Self-love was all the vogue and vaunt, 
And charity gone out of date; 
Wherefore they pined and died of want. 


Aghast he heard the story: “Dead! 
All dead in hunger and despair! 

I courted misery,” he said; 
“But here is more than I can bear.”’ 


Then, as he wrought, the stress of woe 
Appeared in many a magic stain; 

And all adored his work, for lo, 
Tears mingled now with blood and brain! 


“Look, look!” they cried, ‘‘this man can 
weave 
Beauty from anguish that appals;”’ 
And at the feast of Doomsday Eve 
They hung his pictures in their halls, 


And gazed; and came again between 
The faltering dances eagerly: 

They said, “The loveliest we have seen, 
The last, of man’s work, we shall see!” 


Then was there neither death nor birth; 
Time ceased; and through the ether fell 
The smoky sun, the leprous earth— 
A cinder and an icicle. 









































No wrathful vials were unsealed; 
Silent, the first things passed away: 

No terror reigned; no trumpet pealed 
The dawn of Everlasting Day. 


The bitter draught of sorrow’s cup 
Passed with the seasons and the years; 
And Wisdom dried forever up 
The deep, old fountainhead of tears. 


Out of the grave and ocean’s bed 
The artist saw the people rise; 

And all the living and the dead 
Were borne aloft to Paradise. 


He came where on a silver throne 
A spirit sat forever young; 

Before her Seraphs worshipped prone, 
And Cherubs silver censers swung. 


He asked, “Who may this martyr be? 
What votaress of saintly rule?” 

A Cherub said, “No martyr; she 
Had one gift; she was beautiful.” 


Then came he to another bower 
Where one sat on a golden seat, 

Adored by many a heavenly Power 

With polden censers smoking sweet. 








































































“This was some gallant wench who led 
Faint-hearted folk and set them free?” 

“Oh no! a simple maid,” they said, 
“Who spent her life in charity.” 


At last he reached a mansion blest, 
Where on a diamond throne, endued 

With nameless beauty, one vossessed 
Ineffable beatitude. 


The praises of this matchless soul 
The sons of God proclaimed aloud; 

From diamond censers odours stole; 
And Hierarchs before her bowed. 


“Who was she?” God himself replied: 
“In misery her lot was cast, 

She lived a woman’s life, and died 
Working My work until the last.” 


It was his wife. He said, “I pray 
Thee, Lord, despatch me now to Hell.” 

But God said, ‘No, here you shall stay, 

And in her peace forever dwell.” 




























































A DAY OF SOLITUDE ROYAL 


A DAY OF SOLITUDE ROYAL 


my SMALL group of courtiers was gathered round the 
\ double doors that divided the private apartments of 


~~ his Serene Highness the Grand Duke of Ardelsberg 
from the great corridor of the palace. 

“See where his foot slipped,’ whispered the Grand 
Chamberlain, pointing with his white wand to a scratch on 
the parquet floor. ‘He ran so quickly he almost fell against 
the door” 

The Grand Chamberlain was visibly agitated; his badge 
of office trembled on his tightly-buttoned coat beneath his 
rapid breathing, and he perspired profusely. 

‘* Never! never!** he went on, “‘in all the history of the 
House of Ardelsberg has its reigning sovereign been alone. 
This sudden desire for seclusion on the part of the Grand 
Duke is inexplicable ; more, it is irregular—most irregular.” 

Discreetly rapping at the door, he called, ‘‘ Your Serene 
Highness!" There wasnoresponse. ‘‘ May it please your 
Serene Highness!*’ But still no answer came. 

“The Grand Duke will admit me, I am sure,” said a 
young man, delicately taking a pinch of snuff. ‘* Allow me, 
Baron !** and coming forward he tapped with the tips of his 
fingers upon the panels. 

* Altesse! tis I—Stronberg. May I be permitted to 
enter? A new book of French verses has arrived by courier 
from Paris——" 

** Bah !"* interrupted the Grand Chamberlain. 

Stronberg listened, his ear to the key-hole; then he 
shrugged his shoulders and moved away, when like silence 
followed his attempt. 

“If His Serene Highness will not receive me, Baron,” he 
said insolently, leaning against the balustrade, and flicking 
the snuff from his shirt frill with a lace handkerchief, “ rest 
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assured that he will not see you. This locking of doors 
against his entourage is probably but his latest whim.” 

The Grand Chamberlain scowled viciously. Count Stron- 
berg, the play-fellow of the Grand Duke's childhood, had 
recently returned from Paris, bringing with him the atmos- 
phere of the French capital, to the delight of the Grand 
Duke and to the supreme disgust of the Grand Chamberlain. 

“*His Serene Highness’s father, whom it was my honour 
to serve for twenty years, never indulged in whims,” the 
Grand Chamberlain cried hotly, his anger usurping his dis- 
cretion. 

**No,”’ retorted the count; “the late Grand Duke wal- 
lowed in vices.” 

The Baron's puffy visage crimsoned as a smile flitted over 
the faces of the onlookers, but his sole answer was to rattle 
the door-handle; then turning, he cried desperately, ‘‘ Send 
for the First Minister !*° 

‘‘ Dear Baron, surely you agitate yourself unnecessarily,” 
commented the Count maliciously. 

** Agitate myself! Am I not responsible for His Serene 
Highness to his country? This is your doing, Count, your 
teaching. You have instructed the Grand Duke in the lax 
fashions of the French court, and he——” 

‘His Majesty of France is never permitted to be alone,” 
interrupted the Count. ‘‘ His attendants never allow them- 
selves to be locked out of his apartments.” 

The Chamberlain’s threatened ebullition of wrath was 
averted by the arrival of the First Minister. 

‘What is the matter?" he asked. ‘I left his Serene 
Highness in the Council Chamber not a quarter of an hour 
ago. Is he ill?” 

**He may be dead, Prince,” answered the Chamberlain, 
miserably. ‘I was conducting the Grand Duke to his pri- 
vate apartments after your audience with him, when, as we 
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reached the door of the Throne Room, he hurried in front 
of me and ran rapidly up the staircase. And when I reached 
the corridor I found the door locked.” 

The First Minister looked grave, ‘* This is very serious,” 
he said, “‘ very serious; especially when it is remembered 
that His Serene Highness signed the necessary documents 
for his marriage with the Princess Wilhelmina Sophia of 
Marsbach only this morning. This action is full of sugges- 
tion.” 

Then he, too, tapped at the door. 

A shout of boyish laughter was the answer. 

“Did you hear anything?** the Prince asked sharply, 
speaking to the Baron. 

**T thought I heard something.” 

“* Tt was laughter, Baron. His Serene Highness is laugh- 
ing at us.”’ 

The Prince tried to stoop to the vantage ground of the 
keyhole, but the rigidity of his uniform compelled to dele- 
gate that delicate task to the Grand Chamberlain, who low- 
ered his bulky form carefully. 

**T regret to say,” he stammered, well-nigh choking over 
his exertions, ‘‘that His Serene Highness has stuffed the 
key-hole with paper.”* 

On the other side of the double-doors a fair-haired youth 
was roaming about an apartment spacious and gorgeous, 
with the careless inconsequence of a child. From time to 
time, as he picked up a book only to throw it down again, 
or trifled with the glittering bibelots that were scattered on 
the tables, he stopped to listen to the knocking of the Grand 
Chamberlain, and the whispering that succeeded. When 
Count Stronberg suggested the honey of French verses the 
Grand Duke made a movement towards the door, but hesi- 
tating, shook his curly head, and said, “‘ No, I have never 
been alone in my life before and I will remain alone.” By 
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way of emphasising the exquisite sensation of liberty he 
seized a bundle of State papers, arranged with precision by 
his secretary, and tossed them into the air. A piece of 
paper fell close to his feet, and smiling at the whispered col- 
loquy that followed the arrival of the First Minister, he 
picked it upand silently and expeditiously pushed it into the 
embossed key-hole. Then came the Prince’s knock, and 
the Grand Duke, throwing himself into a chair, laughed 
more heartily than he had ever done since he was born. 

It was early summer and the young sovereign’s eyes grew 
wistful as he watched the dip of the branches swaying in the 
breeze with their garment of pale green leaves, and saw the 
flowers nodding gaily in the sunshine among the lush grass 
of the nearer meadows. 

“If I could only get to the woods for an hour, to be free 
with the sky and the sun, and the trees,"’ he said, bitterly, 
glancing over his shoulder at the door. ‘* Why not? Why 
not?” he laughed, and threw open the French window. 
He was about to spring over the balcony when the sunlight 
caught the star of an order on his breast, and he drew back 
hastily into the shadow of the room. ‘‘I shall be seen at 
once and pursued,” he muttered. ‘*I must change my dress.” 

But the Grand Duke had never arrayed himself in his life, 
and when he re-appeared on the balcony in clothes of a 
simple brown, certain hanging strings and odd buttonings 
betrayed a struggle in his dressing-room. 

“*T am sure this is not right,” he said dolefully scanning 
his legs, whereon the trousers were hanging at ludicrously 
uneven lengths, ‘‘ but I have locked all the doors, and my 
freedom is gone if 1 ring for a valet."” 

A leap, a sprawl upon the gravelled walk, a rush through 
a shadowy lilac-walk, and the reigning prince of Ardelsberg 
was in the woods chasing butterflies, plucking flowers, only 
to throw them away, and singing joyously like a little child. 
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A butterfly came dancing by, and away sped the Grand 
Duke in hottest chase, till breathless and exhausted, he flung 
himself on a bed of moss at the roots of an oak. Stretched 
at length, his head resting on his clasped hands, he watched 
the shifting shadows as they chased one another across the 
vista, the humming of bees sounding a drowsy monotone: 
his eyelids closed, and sighing contentedly, he slept—the 
scents and sounds of summer all about him. 

*‘ Hans! °° cried a voice from the branches above the sleep- 
ing Prince, “Hans!** A few leaves fluttered downwards, 
followed by little twigs, and a piece of branch which fell 
upon his legs ; but he did not awaken. 

‘** Hans, Hans, you lazybones! Where are my geese?”’ 
the voice said. ‘‘ Wake up!” 

Still there was silence. Thena ball of yarn fell on the 
Grand Duke's face; was drawn up and dropped again. At 
its second descent he awoke, rubbed his eyes, and yawned. 

**Hans!** The voice was loud and indignant. “I can 
see you, where are the geese?” 

Bewildered and unable to realise his environment on the 
instant the Grand Duke looked upwards. 

A loud “*Oh!"* of dismay answered his glance that dis- 
covered a pretty peasant girl sitting in the fork of two 
branches directly over his head. 

**I thought you were Hans,” she said, sliding dexterously 
tothe ground. ‘Your clothes are just like his. Did I 
frighten you! But you must be just as stupid as he is if you 
want so much waking. Pigs and silly men always sleep 
hard.” 

The Grand Duke had been sedulously taught to consider 
himself a mirror of all the excellences, and consequently had 
never heard that he was stupid; he regarded the girl before 
him with a hauteur that would have gladdened the heart of 
his Grand Chamberlain had he chanced to witness the scene, 
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The maiden was no longer abashed. She even laughed, 
and the Grand Duke noticed her teeth were small and white. 
** Men never like to be called stupid, do they? Hans always 
gets cross when I call him names.” 

““Who is Hans?” the young Prince asked frigidly, after 
a silence, wherein he had looked in vain for the wonted curt- 
sey of the ladies who approached him. 

‘* Hans,”’ replied the girl sitting down. ‘Oh, he and I are 
going to be married some day—when he is richer and I am 
older.” 

Her youth and freshness were irresistible, and the Grand 
Duke, now thoroughly awake, began to enjoy the piquancy 
of the situation. 

“And if Hans is going to marry you, what is your 
name?” he asked, leaning on his elbow and regarding her 
graciously. 

‘* Maleen,” she answered frankly. ** And what is yours ?” 

Augustus Frederick seemed pompous before the simplicity 
of Hans and Maleen, and he hesitated. 

“Mine is—er—er—Fritz,” he stammered, for he had 
almost forgotten that he bore any name beside that of 
** Your Serene Highness.” 

‘* Fritz—hem !—that’s a pretty name, I think.” 

After this interchange an awkward silence fell between 
them, the Grand Duke finding it difficult to talk to the little 
peasant, and she growing shy under the gracious stateliness of 
his manner. But Youth is the golden road to Friendship. 
Simultaneously their eyes met, and they both laughed, Ma- 
leen, her merry brown eyes sparkling with mischief, crying:— 

““You move so stifly that one would think you wore 
stays.” 

“And you move as if you had never worn them in yout 
life,” the Grand Duke answered gallantly. 

Maleen blushed. 
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“It is only Court ladies and the silly townswomen who 
wear stays,"’ she retorted.“* You don’t belong to the peas- 
antry, do you?” 

“‘Of course not,” he answered, angrily, then hastily, 
“ that is e 

“Well, there’s nothing to be angry about. One has only 
to look at your hands to see that,’’ and she looked with 
sweet contempt at his delicate fingers, stained and brown 
with the flowers he had gathered. You’re a student then. I 
like peasants best. Hans is a peasant. Students talk so 
much—jabber, jabber all day long, and they can’t do that 
unless they drink rivers of beer, and smoke mountains of 
tobacco. When they are not talking they cut one another 
into little pieces with very sharp swords, and are as proud as 
peacocks when they have their noses or their ears sliced off.” 

‘*You seem to know a great deal about students.” 

**Of course Ido. Why they used to make my life a 
misery until Hans thrashed a half-a-dozen of them. But 
you are not at all like the students I know; you haven’t a 
single cut on your face, and you are much nicer than they 
were. One man I knew had a cut on his forehead which 
had hurt his eyes, so whenever he wanted to look at me, he 
used to turn his head. One day he told me he loved me 
dearly, but I thought he was looking at my cousin Gretchen 
all the time! and he never spoke to me again because I told 
him he should sit nearer her when he wanted to make 
pretty speeches. I suppose you are too young to have fought 
any dvels yet. All students must fight, they say, but it will 
be a pity when your face is all marked with horrid scars, 
because you are good looking.” 

It was now the Grand Duke's turn to blush. Maleen’s 
frankness was not flattery, and at a loss for a reply he stam- 
mered : 

** Why are you going to marry Hans?” 
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Maleen's eyes opened widely. ‘“ Because I love him. 
You are stupid.” 

“But love is never a sufficient reason for marriage,” he 
returned sententiously, quoting the argument used by his 
First Minister at their interview that morning, ‘‘there must 
always be some reason, some matter of policy.” 

Maleen stared. ‘What a funny boy you are. I never 
saw anybody like you before. I can’t understand a word 
you are saying.” 

The Grand Duke smiled loftily. ‘I mean,”’ he explained, 
*¢that Hans will probably be able to give you a comfortable 
home, and that you will greatly better your position by 
marrying him.” 

‘*T shall tell Hans that I have met somebody much sillier 
than he is,” Maleen answered, her eyes belying the gravity 
in her voice. ‘‘ You talk just like a book. Poor Hans 
has n’t got a kreutzer to bless himself with, and I only have 
the geese, so we must wait. But we love one another dearly 
and it doesn’t matter.” 

*¢ Love one another dearly ?” 

*«Do you mean to say that you don’t know what love 
is?”” Maleen asked increduously. 

«© What is love?”’ 

‘Love? Oh, it is something here,” and she put her 
hand to her breast, her assumed gravity becoming prettily 
real. ‘*It comes to you quite suddenly. It came to me the 
first time I saw Hans gathering rushes in the marshes. Your 
heart throbs for a moment, then it almost stops beating, and 
then—love is with you. Every time you see the one you 
love, your heart beats more quickly, the birds and the 
flowers seem to smile at you; and when your hands meet, 
you feel both happy and sad—and you can’t tell why. I want 
to cry out as I follow my geese, ‘ Hans loves me! Hans loves 
me!" and to dance and sing with joy because I love him. 
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The days seem endless until your lover comes, and if he 
stayed with you for a year it would only seem an hour. 
That is how I always feel,’ she concluded, gently, pluck- 
ing tufts of grass and scattering them around her. ‘ Hans 
does, too; he told me so! Have you never felt so for any- 
body ?” 

The Grand Duke sighed and lowered his head. ‘ No,” 
he said, sadly, falling into Maleen’s manner of speech; ‘I 
have never felt so for anybody.” 

The feminine instinct is strong in the peasant as in the 
Princess. 

‘Come and help me to find my geese,” Maleen cried 
gaily, when she saw the gloomy look on the young Prince’s 
face. ‘‘They will have strayed into Marsbach by this 
time.”’ 

The Grand Duke started. Marsbach was the principality 
of his future wife, the Princess Wilhelmina Sophia. 

He rose stiffly and followed his merry companion, who 
was shrilly calling to her vanished flock. 

‘It is useless for you to call,’ Maleen said, when a futile 
search had brought them to the edge of the woods where 
the towers and turrets of the ducal palace were gleaming iv 
the sunshine; ‘‘ they only answer my voice or Hans’.”* 

The Grand duke shivered. ‘If I could only live and 
love with a Maleen,” he said sadly to himself, and then 
aloud. 

** Have you ever been to Marsbach, Maleen 

** Yes, last year, with Hans. We went to see the fire- 
works on the Princess’s birthday. The Princess herself 
stood quite close to us with her ladies, and I nearly cried ; I 
was so disappointed with her. She is quite ugly,’’ she went 
on, as if making a statement which she expected to be dis- 
believed, “‘and her face isthe colour of suet, with funny 
little holes all over it. I feel so sorry for our Grand Duke.” 


>” 
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“ Why ? ” 

**Oh! don’t you know he is going to marry the Princess ; 
He can't love her, can he?” 

‘*Princes rarely love their wives, Maleen.” 

‘* Hans said the same thing, and my cousin Gretchen, 
who is in the kitchen at the Castle, says the Grand Duke 
must marry the richest Princess he can find, whether he 
loves her or not. Theres never any love-making between 
them, she told me, only bowing and kissing of hands, and 
even that before a lot of people. I’m glad I’m not a 
Princess. Ugh! How horrible to be told one fine morning 
you must marry somebody you have never seen, or go to a 
strange country where you don’t know anybody, not even 
your husband. The Princess will have a great fortune, but 
I am so sorry for the poor Grand Duke; Gretchen says he 
is so handsome,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

At this moment there was a sound of crackling under- 
wood, and the First Minister, followed by the Grand Cham- 
berlain, panting and breathless, and a number of courtiers, 
amongst whom was Count Stronberg, entered the glade. 

“Ah, Your Serene Highness, we have found you at last,” 
cried the First Minister, making a deep obeisance ; ‘‘ your 
absence has caused a great disquiet at the Palace.” 

““We have searched every inch of the woods,” gasped 
the Grand Chamberlain. 

Stronberg smiled wickedly when he saw Maleen. ‘The 
* whim * had its object,”” he murmured as if to himself, but 
his words reached the young Prince’s ears. 

He grew pale. ‘I must thank you for the happiest day 
in all my life,’ he said, holding out his hand to Maleen, 
who was trembling under the angry glances showered upon 
her; ‘‘you have taught me how to love.” 

The Grand Chamberlain groaned audibly, but Maleen, 
all the woman in her aroused by the pathetic tenderness in 
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the Grand Duke’s eyes, impulsively threw her arms round 
his neck, and kissing him on the mouth, cried, ‘* You poor, 
poor boy.” 

And the Grand Duke, his eyes al! dim, returned the sa- 
lute reverently. 

. * * . * 

A year later His Serene Highness the Grand Duke of 
Ardelsberg was giving a banquet to celebrate the birthday 
of his wife, the grand Duchess, aée the Princess Wilhelmina 
Sophia of Marsbach. The windows of the banqueting hall 
were open, and from his seat at the head of the table the 
Grand Duke could see the country, soft and tender, in the 
mellow gloaming. In one of the silences of the ducal band, 
the distant cackling of geese floated into the apartment, 
and raising his eyes the young sovereign saw a girl and boy, 
hand in hand, driving a flock of birds across the meadows 
in front of the palace. Once the girl looked at the gleam- 
ing windows, then turned her head. The Grand Duke 
watched them hungrily until they disappeared, and glancing 
down the line of gorgeously-attired men and women before 
him, saw his fat and ugly wife, eating voraciously. Anda 
crash of Music in the gallery above drowned the sigh, al- 
most a sob, that came from his lips. 

Frank Hirp. 
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EASY SAYINGS 


| le but the pliant brush ; life will paint the 
picture. 
He only is my friend who can share horizons with me. 

If we really understand what is meant by Unity, we shall 
not refuse the hand and the eye—the doer and the seer— 
share and share alike. 

It is bitter to have believed love a gift of the gods and 
found it only a game of mortals. 

Society permits us to play with fire—if only we do not let 
her see our burnt fingers. 

It’s a great pity to see so many people without any child- 
ren to educate them. 

Most of our sympathy is merely imitative. 

The great Weigher may well have other measures than 
my pint. 

It may be safely stated—even by one of the laity—that 
gift horses are never known to breed. 

Many a man gets scared because he mistakes his oscilla- 
tions for those of the Universe. 

It’s a poor mule that won't work both ways. 

It would seem to be a very illiberal husband nowadays 
who would object to the entertainment his wife gets out of 
being loved by another fellow. 

In settling one’s personal equation the denominator should 
not be too large. 

When almost everybody is clever, the dull will come to 
to his own. 

The intellect is usually honest; it is the heart that lies. 

Some people remind one of a theatre-flat—all length and 
breadth, and no thickness. 

We all admire heroism, but we stick like bees to the 
sweets of kindness. DorotHea Lummis. 
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UNKNOWN IDEAL 


HOSE is the voice that will not let me rest? 
\\ I hear it speak. 


Where is the shore will gratify my quest, 
Show what I seek ? 
Not yours, weak Muse, to mimic that far voice, 
With halting tongue ; 
No peace, sweet land, to bid my heart rejoice 
Your groves among. 





| 





Whose is the loveliness I know is by, 

Yet cannot place? 

Is it perfection of the sea or sky, 

Or human face? 

Not yours, my pencil, to delineate 

The splendid smile! 

Blind in the sun, we struggle on with Fate 
That glows the while. 


Whose are the feet that pass me, echoing 

On unknown ways? 

Whose are the lips that only part to sing 
Through all my days? 

Not yours, fond youth, to fill mine eager eyes 
That still adore 

Beauty that tarries not, nor satisfies 


For evermore. 
Dora SIGERSON. 








oa 


NOTES 


@The other day I came upon a slim volume in a modest 
white cover, which gave me a pleasant half hour,—Ad 
Sodales, by Frank Taylor, and published by Blackwell, 
Oxford. Evidently the work of a university man, there was 
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neatness of finish and delicacy of touch in these fleeting 
rhymes, that gave them peculiar favor in the eyes of a reader 
overtasked by the strain of our very mo“ern Yellow Book- 
ishness. The following lyric, for instance: 

BARBARA 

“ A snow-white basin crowned her knees 

The bursten shucks about her lay, 

Where sat my Barbara shelling peas, 

And softly smiling lives away. 

“Come one, come all, a horrid snap, 

A silvery laugh, a mortal thrust— 

Another heart is in her lap. 

Another carcass in the dust.” 

And this extract from a large poem is, 1 should say, not 
too old fashioned to be amusing : 

“*To me, a man of moderate wit, 

Not handicapped with spurious culture, 

“New Women’ savor of the pit, 

The Venus blended with the vulture ; 

I praise the gods, I never met 

In life areal ‘revolted daughter *; 

But Phyllis is a pretty pet, 

And most of what she knows, I taught her." 
And now I want some young and enterprising firm to 
start “‘ The Moribund Library." As long as we are at an 
Age-end, let us end it as quickly as possibie and get ready 
for the next revival of common-sense. Let us have a renas- 
cence of dullness. And I should open “ The Moribund 
Library "* with a stout volume on “ The Passing of the 
Egotist.” 

y arene. by the simp/e multiplication table which The 
= gives us on the authority of an English journalist, 
‘2 pipes, 1 heur, 























2 hours, 1 idea, 
1 idea, 3 paragraphs, 
3 paragraphs 1 leader, 
it is easy to deduce that a work on ‘* The Passing of the 
Egotist ” might be evolved from a one year’s crop of a good 
Virginia plantation. Strange that a product so hard to de- 
stroy, should be so easily reared. For it is evident to the 
most unimathematical mind that the evolution of the Egotist 
was something after this manner: 

1 pull, 3 paragraphs, 

3 paragraphs, 1 puff, 

2 puffs, 1 Egotist. 
And they are manufactured by the score every day in the 
pages of our sapient newspapers and reviews. 


@ The Serpent, who was the father of fiction, was also the 
first Egotist. He was not content to be a nobody, and live 
a private life among the ferns and the skunk - cabbage. No 
obscurity for him, no indeed! He must climb a tree, and 
offer suggestions to the first passer by. If there had been a 
daily press in Eden, the Serpent would have had all the free 
advertising. He was a reformer, and scoffed at authority 
and the existing order of things. He didn’t believe in aris- 
tocracy, or the rule of the strongest, or the logic of events, or 
anything but his own idea. He was stuck on himself; he 
must have influence and notoriety at all costs; and he got 
them. A little tarnished is that fame, perhaps ; yet it stands 
the test of time, while many an unblemished name goes 
down to virtuous and dusty oblivion. But the Egotist must 
go, in spite of his distinguished ancestry. He does more 
harm in the field of art than a woodchuck in a hill of beans. 


{I understand that the delightful juvenile verse contributed 
anonymously to The Lark, is written by Mr. James Whit- 
comb Riley. 
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@It is not generally known that Emily Dickinson left a far 
larger number of poems than those already published. Her 
two volumes, in fact, contain not more than a small percent- 
age of her work. I am permitted to print here for the first 
time the following characteristic bit of her orphic utterances ; 

** A clamor in the treetops, 

A scurrying of the wind,— 

The members of the viewless 

With coat-tails out behind. 


‘** Excitement in the lobbies 
Of April’s house discerned, 
The emptying of portals, 
And winter is adjourned.” 

It was characteristic of Emily Dickinson to treat solemn 
subjects in a large familiar manner. She was intimate with 
the spirit of nature, and had a nodding acquaintance with 
the diety. This was part of her inheritance from Emerson. 
There is something almost shocking to our Puritan tradi- 
tions in the ease with which she addresses herself to sacred 
themes. The following epigram, though not in her most 
characteristic manner, illustrates this phase of her genius, 
quite as well as any of her published verses. 

“If God upon the seventh day did rest from all his labors, 

He was either tired of the job or feared to shock the neigh- 
bors. 

If not, why didn't he complete the task he set his hand to, 

Instead of leaving us this mess of water he put land to?"’ 


4 A distinguished critic who is himself a novelist has called 
attention to the fact that even in an age of realism there is 
sure to be a demand for romance, and writers to supply this 
demand are sure to present themselves. We are certainly in 
such a period now; yet one of the most popular, if not the 
most popular writer of English for the past ten years, has been 
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a romanticist, the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
In other words all of the 
sheep do not follow the 
leader; moreover, those 
readers who like romance 
help to create romanticists ; 
for it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the writer de- 
serves full credit for the 
creation of his audience. 
In literature, as well as in 
the world of practical affairs 
the economic law finds its 
fulfillment. 

So it is not really sur- 
prising that while the Eng- 
lish speaking world was 
ringing with acclaim for 
Thomas Hardy's ‘* Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles,** one 
of the strongest realistic novels produced during the century, 
a writer of a wholly different calibre should be rapidly making 
his way into favour. 

Since then the splendid talent of Stanley J. Weyman 
has won general recognition, and Weyman has taken 
his place among the few first-rate romanticists of his time. 
Even the realists must pay tribute to the fine workmanship 
of “A Gentleman of France,” which is displayed, not 
merely in the swift and logical development of plot-interest, 
but also in a style that is wonderfully musical and clear. It 
is by this work that Mr. Weyman is best known to Ameri- 
can readers, though some of his other stories, notably “ Un- 
der the Red Robe,”’ and ‘The House of the Wolf,”’ dis- 
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play qualities that made “A Gentleman of France” so 
notable a contribution to literature. 

Of Mr. Weyman personally comparatively little has been 
said in the public prints. He has hidden himself away from 
notice as effectually as he has escaped the influence of pres- 
ent-day realism. It would be easy to imagine him seques- 
tered in a lonely part of England with the works of the 
elder Dumas and of the other early-century romanticists for 
his only companions. Asa matter of fact, however, he is 
no such recluse; he belongs very much to the modern 
world. During the London season you see him occasion- 
ally at this literary gathering, or that, and you would 
never suspect from the keen interest that he takes in 
everything around him that he was devoting his life to the 
interpretation of a civilization remote fromhisown. Yet he 
is by no means a typical London author; on the contrary, 
for a large part of the year he shuns London; as in fact 
many of the English authors do. When I met him last 
winter he was merely passing through the city, on his way 
to less foggy regions, far from the haunts of publishers. 

Like Kipling and Barrie, Mr. Weyman is a small man. 
Unlike Kipling and like Barrie, he is of slight frame. In 
complexion he is very fair with blue eyes that sparkle in 
conversation. He speaks with great animation, and without 
the exaggerated English accent that is characteristic of some 
of the English writers. Our talk very naturally turned upon 
his work and he spoke of it frankly and of his preparation 
for a literary career. Incidentally, he touched upon his 
early life in the beautiful country around Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire, in the Welsh marshes, where he was born and where 
he still spends a large part of every year. He was prepared 
for the bar at Shrewsbury, and, after taking his degree at the 
University, he studied law and for ten years was in actual 
practice as a barrister. 
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“Then you didn’t begin writing as early as most of our 
authors,” I suggested, when Mr. Weyman had mentioned 
these facts. 

**I fancy that I did,” he replied with a smile. ‘‘ At Ox- 
ford I wrote some stories—short ones, you know, and I 
kept up that work for some time afterwards.” 

‘* And these were historical, like your later work?" 

“‘Oh, no. They were merely love stories—romantic in 
treatment. I didn't do much with them till early in the 
eighties. Then I sent a story to James Payn for the ‘ Corn- 
bill.’ He liked it, accepted it, and wrote me a most gener- 
ous letter of praise. This was the first real encouragement 
I had ever received and I have always been grateful to Payn 
for it. He is always helping new writers, by the way. A 
kinder man I don’t know. Several English authors who 
are now doing well owe their first recognition to him. 
Then there’s another man that I owe a debt of gratitude to 
—Anstey, the author of ‘ Vice-Versa,’ you know, and other 
stories. One day at the club I happened to pick up a book 
of his, ‘The Biack Poodle.’ The thoroughness and care 
with which the story had been worked out, impressed me 
greatly, and after I read it I began to wonder if a man 
could n’t succeed as a story-writer by means of those very 
qualities. So I went home and started to work in that way, 
and I think I owe much of whatever success I have had to 
the stimulus Anstey gave me.” 

** How did you happen to go in for historical writing?” 

**That’s a matter of influence,"” Mr. Weyman replied 
with a smile. ‘* Do you know Professor Baird's work on 
the Hugenots in four volumes? Baird is one of your men, 
by the way. He is at the College of the City of New York. 
He has done what no one else that I happen to know of has 
succeeded in doing, brought the facts of the history of the 
Hugenots together and related them in a way that makes 
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them as interesting as a story. Well, I was soimpressed by 
the charm of his work that it occured to me the Huguenot 
period offered splendid opportunities to a novelist; so I de- 
termined to do something with it myself. And in connec- 
tion with this matter," Mr. Weyman added, “I want to 
tell you of a curious coincidence. Though I felt greatly 
obliged to Professor Baird for the inspiration he gave 
me, I never happened to make his acquaintance or to com- 
municate with him in any way. But only the other day I 
received a very complimentary letter from him saying that 
he had been reading my books. So I wrote and told him of 
the debt I owed him.” 

Mr. Weyman’s success has been won by long and patient 
endeavour and at the present time, like other successful 
authors, he looks back on his past difficulties with some 
amusement. He believes that all good literary work is sure 
to win recognition in time, and he cherishes no bitterness 
against those who refused to see merit in stories of his own 
which have since attained popularity. ‘‘ Readers are likely 
to make mistakes,” he said, ‘‘ but I think they are perfectly 
honest and do their best. I have had publishers who refused 
my work several years ago come to me with offers for it; 
and one house,”’ he added with a look of amusement, “has 
actually secured the American rights to a book of mine 
which it once refused to buy outright. Of course publishers 
have to be very careful about taking risks. The publishers 
of my first serial story declined to bring the work out as a 
book, for example. They thought it good enough to issue 
serially, but weren’t confident of its hold on the general 
public.” 

«Ts it true,” I asked, “that you once burned a work of 
yours, Mr. Weyman, or is that an old story that has been 
tacked on to you?” 

‘* Partly true,’ he replied, smiling. ‘I had offered it to 
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several publishers and they all said it was bad. Finally, I 
came to the conclusion myself that they were quite right, 
and [I still think so. I did burn some of the sheets, and on 
the backs of the others I wrote another novel.” 

The conversation then turned to the subject of methods 
of literary work. “I can’t say that I follow any real 
method,” said Mr. Weyman. ‘I usually write a little in 
the morning and a little more late in the afternoon. In this 
way I can complete a book in a few months. Of course, 
there are days when I can’t do any writing, when I am not 
in the mood for it. But I never really get away from my 
work altogether. Iam very fond of it and even when I 
take a holiday I find myself returning to it.”’ 

** You must have made a very careful study of France,” I 
suggested, “not merely of the history of the country, but 
the topography as well.” 

**I do know parts of France well, for about ten years 
ago, when I was nearing thirty, I walked through a good 
deal of the country in the south of France, and I saw a 
good bit of Spain, too. From Spain I gathered experience 
that I have used in my stories—from the old inns, with 
their curious fire-places and all that, you know. It seemed 
to me that the Spain I saw must resemble the France of a 
hundred years before. But, as a matter of fact, Idon’t like 
to describe places and things from observation. I have to 
take an imaginary castle, for example, and let my fancy 
play around it. Only the other day I received a letter from 
an English lady in Blois, saying that she had been studying 
the country there and had been comparing it with my des- 
criptions of the place. ‘‘ Now to tell you the truth,”” Mr. 
Weyman said with a smile, “I *ve never been in Blois and I 
do n’t want to gothere. I’m afraid if I did go there I 
should n't find things half so attractive as I’ve imagined 
them to be. The condition might not be right, you know, 
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and I might find that the castle was ugly, or in some other 
way my ideal of the place might be shattered.” 

These remarks show how completely Mr. Weyman has 
absorbed the spirit of romanticism. Indeed, he confesses 
frankly that the love of romance prevents him from enjoying 
to the full, some of the best work that is being done to-day 
—such work as Hardy’s, for example. For Kipling and 
Stevenson, however, he has an intense admiration. “ Steven- 
son helped me to write,” he said. ‘If I have succeeded in 
forming a style I owe some thanks for it to him. But his 
stories seem to me to owe their brilliancy largely to careful 
and scholarly workmanship. Kipling, on the other hand, 
succeeds by the sheer force of his genius.” 

Mr. Weyman is naturally fond of the historical novel to 
which he has now committed himself. After ‘‘Henry Es- 
mond,” which he considers the greatest work of its kind of 
this century, his favourite novels are Blackmore’s “ Lorna 
Doone” and Charles Kingsley’s ‘* Westward Ho!"* As 
for his own work, he has at present on the stocks a new 
novel ofan historical character which will make its appearance 
in a few months. ‘The public,” he remarked with a smile 
in parting, ‘‘ is after all the final test, and as it has taken my 
historical fictions, why, I shall go on giving it more.” 
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A new volume of the “‘ Chimmie Fadden” and ‘‘ Major Max” Sketches. 


Chimmie Fadden Explains, Major Max Ex- 
pounds 


By Epwarp W. Townsenp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Twen- 
ty-eighth edition now ready. 


Lovell, Coryell & Co., Publishers, 
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AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A New Continuous Story by the 
Author of “ Chimmie Fadden”’ 





A Daughter of the Tenements 


By Epwarp W. TownseENp, author of ‘“‘Chimmie Fadden, Major Max, 
and Other Stories,” ‘‘Chimmie Fadden Explains, Major Max Ex- 
pounds,” etc. Profusely illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75 

An absorbing story, told in bold, vigorous strokes, of New York life, 


A Highly Fascinating anc Romantic Story 
As The Wind Blows 


ANovel. By ELeanor Merron. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Novel of sterling worth that will commend itself to all lovers of whole 
some fiction. 


The Shiek’s White Slave 


Being an account of the unravelling of the mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos, the city of the desert. By Raymonp Raire. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper 50 cents. 


A Delightful Romance of New England 


Eunice Quince: A New England Story of 
1800 


By Dang ConvinGHAM. 12mo0, handsome cloth, $1.25. 
An old fashioned, attractive, and finely flavored story. 


A Bright Clever Tale of New York Society 


The Manhattaners 
By Edward S. Van Zitz, author of ‘‘ A Magnetic Man, and other Stories.” 
zamo, cloth, $1.35. 


An unusually clever romance of New York life in society and journ- 
alistic circles, bright, sparkling and epigrammatic. 


310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Messrs. Way & Williams 


OF CHICAGO 
Announce the following publications : 


Queen Helen, and Other Poems 
By Mr. John Vance Cheney. Limited edition; 160 copies printed at 


the DeVinne Press, of which 150 are forsale. $3.0onet. Very few re- 
main. 


The Emancipated 


ANovel. By George Gissing. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The Emancipated,” is far beyond any of his other efforts, and may be 
called a masterpiece of its kind of fiction.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone 


A Romance. Translated from the Danish of Holger Drachmann. Cloth, 
$1.25. An edition on hand.made paper, limited to 55 copies, $2.50 net. 


Shelley’s Translation of The Banquet of 
Plato 


A dainty reprint of Shelley’s litt)e-known translation of “The Banquet 

of Plato,” prefaced by the poet’s fragmentary note on “The Sym- 

jum.” ith decorations by Mr. Bruce "Regers. Cloth, $1.50. 
arge paper, issue limited to 75 copies, $3.00 net. 


Hand and Soul 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Printed by Mr. William Morris, at the 


Kelmscott Press, in ‘‘Golden” type with specially designed title page 
and border, and in special binding. In preparation. 


Nim and Cum and the Wonder-Head 
Stories 
By Catharine Brooks Yale. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Little Room, and Other Stories 
By Madeline Yale Wynne. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


For Sale by all Booksellers or mailed upon receipt of price 
by Messrs. Way & Williams, Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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eG. Griggs & Company 


Have just Published 


TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS ON ENGLISH AUTHORS 
For Teachers, Literary Clubs and the Ceneral Reader. 


By Mary Fisher. 12mo, cloth, 406 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The work treats of those eminent writers who for more than five hun- 
dred years have most influenced the thought of the world. 

It is a departure from its class in its omission of the hackneyed judg- 
ments which pass from book to book; its fresh telling matter, from origi- 
nal sources; and its special notice of the effects of weak and visious litera- 
ture upon young minds—its mission being to inculcate a taste-for the “‘ best 
that has been thought and said in the world.” 

From the Chicago Inter-Ocean:—‘‘ Teachers and lit clubs will 
find the book boundlessly suggestive—inviting to wider fiel the 
intelligent, thoughtful reader will find richness on every page. 

From the Literary World, Boston :—‘‘ Whoever takes up this book will 
find refreshment and invigoration in its keen judg t and lent 
quotations.” 

From the Wesleyan Methodist, Syracuse, N. Y.:—We wish to com- 
mend this book as the best we have seen as an aid to private study of the 
best English authors.” 

From the Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa. :—This book is one of the 
best we have seen for the purpos@ of awakening a critical interest in 
English literature.” 

From the Standard, Chicago:—We'commend this book to young per- 
sons engaged in the study of English literature in connection with a for- 
mal textbook, or to any one who would like to study it independent of 
elasses or clubs.” 

From the Denver Times:—“In considering English authors and 
their literature Miss Fisher has takefi a new departure, and clothes the 
skeleton of literary facts m a most attractive garb.” 


The Seventh Edition of 





The Development of English Literatur: 
By Prof. A. W. Welsh, A. M. 

No workin English literature ever issued from the American Press has 
received such unqualified and almost universal commendation. 

«The most noteworthy history of English literature ever written. It 
will, in our opinion, serve better than any other work of its kind as a 
guide for those who wish to go into a thorough study of the stbject. Its 
classification is adimirable. Its selectioti of representative atithors is gen- 
erally wise. Its factsare of typical importance.”—The Churchman, N. Y. 
Sold by Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 

publishers. 


EF Co., 262-264 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO. 


Paris, New York, and No. 1 Van Buren St., 
(Victoria Hotel,) Chicago 








@a. 


Invite an inspection of their Collection of 


RARE ENGRAVINGS 
AND ETCHINGS... 


@A. 


Both Ancient and 
Modern and Paint- 
ings in water color 


and pastel @f 2 


ne) 


A descriptive catalogue of soo high class Etchings, their own exclusive 
publications, and with 50 illustrations, will be matied on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps. 
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PIANOS aS 




















STEINWAY HALL 


No fact is more firmly established 
in the Public Mind than this: 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


Have been, are now and 
always will continue to be 


THE BEST 


Buyers, and other interested parties, should not fail to 
visit our warerooms. No more elegant display of Pianos 
elsewhere to be found. 


Lyon, Potter & Co. 


STEINWAY HAL 17, 19, 21 Van Buren St. 
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LINEN Made of selected linen rags, Plate finished, , 
TYPE insuring perfect “Eo. For manifolding 
WRITING] U¢v? led. To Railway and Insurance 

Companies, Manufacturers, Merchants, 
PAPERS and Bankers, we recommend this brand. 
&@ ASK FOR OUR PAPERS 

FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY, 
Makers of Bonds, Ledgers, 


and Linen Papers “ 
Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 














(" NEARLY 60,000 SOLD! “@ 


A good enough testimonial for shrewd buyers. 

We furnish you standard goods at reasonable 
prices. 

We guarantee legitimate values. 

We sell you goods worthy the name PIANO. 

We can interest you in a choice selection. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


16-322 W. agrd St., New York. 
8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


























NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 


The favorite Instruments of 

the Great American Public 
Held in highest esteem by Protes- 
sional and Amateur usicians 


Construction right. Prices right. Terms made right. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 
262-264 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
200 Tremont St. 98 Fifth Ave. 26-28-30 O'Farrell St 








Gurrars 
MAnvo.ins ‘ 
Banjos 
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WHITE STAR LINE Shing rom NEW YORK ano LIVER: 
POOL couse Weteestay, ealling at Queenstown to land and embark 


engers and mai 

tA ESTIC, 10,000 Tens. 582 Feet. 5 Days, 18 Hours, 8 Minutes. 
TE 582 Feet. 10,000 Tons. 5 Days, 16 hours, 31 Minutes 
BRITANNIC, 7 Days, 6 Hours, 32 Minutes. 
GERMANIC, 7 Days, 6 Hours, 2 Minutes. 
ADRIATIC, 7 ays, 2x Hours. 

For plans of Steamers, rates of passage, or any further information, ap- 
ply to the Compenrs offices. 

H. MAITLAND KERSEY, Gen’! Agt., 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. ANDERSON, Gen’l W’n Agt., 244 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Under Grand Pacific Hotel. 























A. H. Andrews & Co, Chicago. 


Typewriter Desk, An- 
drews Metal Chairs, 
woven wire seat and 
back that adjusts to any 
position. Indestructible 
and cheap, only $6.00, 
Office Desks, $15. up 











DAYTON BICYCLE 





LARGE TUBING WILL BE THE THING NEXT YEAR. 


Our line of wheels are all made of 14-inch tubing in main frame. Ladies 
and gents’ models now ready for immediate delivery. Strictly high grade 


Agents Wanted in Unoccupied Territory 


Davis Sewing Machine Co., Manufacturers 
403 WABASH AVENUE, Bet. Congress and 

















“Chips,” “Lark,” “Philistine,” all one year for $1.50. Specimens yo 
cent 300,00e back-number magasines. 
American Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital stock, $1,000,000. Chi: 
Melville E. Stone, President; E. H. Pearson, Vice- Pres. ; D. 
A. Moulton, 2d Vice-President ; C. C. Swinborne, Asst. Cashier. 

















cman 
“ $ 99 A “Confection in Cheese.” Fancy Grocers 
La Delicatesse, or “La Delicatesse” Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 






CELEBRATED HATS 


The Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella 
Palmer House, - CHICAGO 
aun os an 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, 


POSTERS, Bought and Sold. Address or callon JOHN A. STERNE, 
20 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


Do you keep aDVOGP 


SEND FOR 
PAMPHLET (Gratis) 
On DISEASES, Etc. 
TO SPRATTS PATENT 
241 E. 56th St., New York, 
rep ING tSAPSASCACSASCASA. 


; STERLING Are ridden by 














fastidious folks, 

BICYCLES because they are 
‘‘BUILT LIKE A WATCH” § 
Particular attention given to the minut- $ 
est details. The highest priced and $ 


EOE) 


highest grade wheels made. 
Spalltees Sterling Cycle Works 


BABA CZOBACA 


CHICAGO ; 
OEP EPSP EPED EOE EO UPED 
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AMERICAN POSTERS STONE & EBALL 
Chap-Book Posters by we H. Bradley 


No.I. The Twins - - - $1.00 
No. II.: The Blue Lady - - . - go cents 
No. III. The Poet and His ay - - 50 cents 
No. IV. May - - - §0 cents 


When Hearts Are Trumps, by will H. Bradley - 50 cents 
The Green Tree Library, by Henry McCarter - 50 cents 
Two Women and a Fool, by C. D. Gibson - $1.00 


HE Publishers of The CHAP-BOOK announce 
that by arrangement with Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, publishers of THE BOOKMAN, 
they can offer THE BOOKMAN and The CHAP- 
BOOK together for one year, at $2.00. 
THE CHAP-BOOK THE BOOKMAN 
$1.00 $1.50 


STEST TRAIN 


TO SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


October 29 the Santa Fe Route will inaugu- 
rate its new fast limited passenger service 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, with 
close connection for San Francisco at Bais- 
ton. 

Only 4 days from New York; 3 days 
from Chicago; 234 days from Kansas City. 

Solid vestibuled train of Pullman palace 
and compartment sleepers, chair car, dining 
car, through without change, 


SANTA FE ROUTE 
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“A Good Story Will Bear Repeating.” 


RIDE A MONARCH 
RIDE A MONARCH 


Indisputably the Speediest, Strongest, 
Handsomest and Best Bicycle 


$ 


Sold Everywhere at 


$85 and $100 


And Worth Every Cent 


3 


MONARCH CYCLE M’F’G. CO. 


Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave. 
BLISS & LUMSDEN Managers. 


Factory, Lake, Halsted and Fulton Sts. 







PEON PE PEPE EOE 


A 

Bouquet 
) 
Violets 


me 


@ 


VIOLET TE des INDES 
PERFUME 


° 





ar ee 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., U.S.A. 
IMPORTERS 





Sample bottle mailed post prepaid upon 
receipt of ro cents. 


’ PSA BGABABABAGAGAGAGAGAGA 


BABA BDAPBABSAGDABABGASAPSAPSBAPSABSABCACGACGAGABA 
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